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the expectations of the social group, and the 
social values exposed in the case studies. We 
are at times shown how folk psychiatry may 
succeed where western methods fail. The 
most nearly anthropological psychiatrist is 
the only African contributor. 

The editor rightly stresses the need for 
interplay between the two disciplines, but 
this reviewer feels we still have a long way 
to go to achieve the desired symbiosis. The 
editor's final warning is that Community folk- 
ways and symbols should not be thought- 
lessly disrupted in the name of "progress." 
This is a paperback reprint of a book which 
appeared a decade ago — but one worth re- 
printing. 

Alan R. Tippett 
Füller Theological Seminary 



American Civil Religion. Edited by Russell E. 
Richey and Donald G. Jones. New York, 
N.Y.: Harper Forum Books, 1974. 278 pp. 
$3.95. 

This collection of essays by twelve highly- 
regarded scholars in religious studies is edited 
by Russell Richey and Donald Jones, both 
religion Professors in the Graduate School, 
Drew University. It is designed to advance 
and deepen our understanding of civil reli- 
gion in the U.S. Most of its essays, however, 
are rambling, impressionistic, and — in one or 
two cases — only tenuously related to the topic 
of civil religion. 

John Wilson's essay, "A Historian's Ap- 
proach to Civil Religion," should be singled 
out as a noteworthy exception. In hard- 
nosed, systematic fashion, Wilson tests the 
Utility of the civil religion concept against 
historical reality. Conceptually, he finds Bel- 
lah's structural-functional model superior to 
the "theological" or the "ceremonial-symbolic" 
model. It is interesting, however, that, after 
carrying out his own research on public 
presidential messages, he concludes that they 



seem to reflect prevaling cultural epochs and im- 
mediate social circumstances far more than sus- 
taining the position that they are evidence for a 
tradition of civil religion. 

He rejects the idea of a clearly defined, in- 
stitutionalized, and differentiated civil religion 
in America. 



Two essays by Bellah appear in this book: 
one is his original essay on civil religion 
from 1967 and the other is is "American 
Civil Religion in the 1970s." Regrettably, 
the latter seems to be more a reiteration of 
his original article than a mature revision in- 
formed by critical analysis from the past 
several years. His methodology is remarkably 
vulnerable, characterized by an unduly heavy 
reliance on official presidential addresses as 
supporting evidence for civil religion, and an 
inexplicable willingness to accept at face 
value the content of those messages. Bellah 
quotes from Nixon's second inaugural ad- 
dress, which contains the words: "We shall 
answer to God, to history and to our con- 
science for the way in which we use these 
years." This ironic gern is, according to Bel- 
lah, "an important expression . . . of the 
soul of Richard Nixon," and Nixon's "recur- 
rent expression" of faith in the national God 
was a most significant factor in persuading 
the voters to re-elect him so overwhelmingly. 
The Watergate hearings did not change Bel- 
lah's mind; they only persuaded him that 
"the crisis in the civil religion is deepening 
even more rapidly than I had expected." A 
more parsimonious approach would be the 
expectation that politicians will employ what- 
ever symbolism they anticipate will be effec- 
tive in attaining power. Thus, if the majority 
of your constituents share the Judaic-Christian 
heritage, you make an occasional, innocuous 
bow or curtsy toward the "lowest common 
denominator" Version of that religious tradi- 
tion. Rather than pursuing questions about 
the relative goodness or evil, the sickness or 
health of the civil religion — as Bellah does — 
we would profit far more from rigorous em- 
pirical analysis of the validity and Utility of 
the civil religion concept. 

This book, therefore, fails in spite of the 
good intentions of the editors. Rather than 
elucidating, deepening or broadening our per- 
spectives, it becomes, for the most part, an 
exercise in obfuscation. 

Philip L. Berg 

Department of Sociology 
University of Wisconsin at LaCrosse 



